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IT  is  not  my  intention  in  thefe  fheets 
either  to  accufe  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
tion,  or  to  reconfider  the  feveral  caufes 
which  have  brought  this  nation  into  circum- 
ftances, which  the  mod  confummate  wifdoin, 
united  with  the  greateft  integrity  of  heart, 
are  fcarce  fufficient  to  extricate  us  out  of; 
fo  great,  at  leaft  to  appearance,  are  our 
prefent  difficulties ;  for  I  am  confcious, 
that  if  I  were  to  enumerate  the  caufes 
which  have  produced  thefe  effcfts,  I  muft 
be  obliged  to  difcover  many  latent  evils, 
and  deduce  the  origin  of  them  from  the 
condudl  of  men,  who  are  no  more,  or  to 
blame  others  whofe  abilities  would  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  launch  out  into  a  new  road, 
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but  were  content  to  follow  the  beaten  path 
of  their  predeceffors.  Others  perhaps,  who 
had  more  honefty  of  heart,  were  defirous 
of  being  inftrumental  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  but  have  been  difeouraged  by  the 
difficulty  of  ferving  it,  and  thought  i  tin  vain 
to  kick  againji  thorns.  Ot  late  years,  indeed, 
whoever  have  been  employed  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  have  confidered  themfelves  as  mere 
fojourners,  and  their  fituation  precarious, 
even  to  a  proverb  ;  in  confequence  thereof 
their  only  views  have  been  to  enrich  them¬ 
felves,  and  get  reverfions  for  their  families. 
Accordingly  their  thoughts  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  their  ideas 
being  too  narrow  and  contracted  to  look  in¬ 
to  futurity  ;  and  they  have  conftantly  con¬ 
fidered,  that  whatever  fyftem  they  might 
lay  down,  fome  other  might  come  in, 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  In  a  nation  like 
this,  where  every  man  thinks  he  has  aright 
to  condemn  or  applaud  the  conduct  of  a 
minifter,  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  perfons 
who  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard  to 
any  man  in  public  life  ;  and  thus  envy, 
ambition,  and  even  friendffiip  itfelf,  induce 
many  to  view  the  characters  of  minifters 
in  very  different  lights.  Even  hiftorians 
are  feldom  totally  free  from  this  bias.  How 
then  can  we  expeCt  impartiality  from  thofe 
who  are  themfelves  interefted  in  the  quef- 
tion  ?  But  dropping  the  point  on  whom  the 
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blame  is  to  be  laid,  I  fear  every  man  will 
readily  agree  with  me  in  this  propofition* 
that  at  prefent  the  affairs  of  this  country 
require  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  relief;  a 
relief  which  is  not  to  be  come  at  by  any 
change  in  adminiflration,  but  by  falutary 
meafures  that  mufl:  be  adopted  :  the  firfl 
principles  of  government  mud  be  confider- 
ed,  we  mufl  revert  to  our  old  conflitution  ; 
for  whenever  vices  have  crept  into  our 
body  politic,  they  mufl  be  purged  away.  I 
remember  a  noble  Lord  once  told  me,  that 
if  one  angry  Duke  chofe  to  refign,  another 
neceffitous  one  would  be  found  to  fupply 
his  place,  or  Earl  for  Earl  :  thefe  are  not 
the  changes  every  honeft  man  wifhes  to 
fee,  for  we  have  had  experience  enough 
from  hiflory,  that  thofe  governments  which 
depend  upon  either  mercenary  foldiers  or 
mercenary  fervants,  can  never  be  permanent. 
Theflrength  of  every  nation  confifls  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  force 
is  cemented  by  every  individual  having  an 
interefl  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  the 
whole :  the  wifefl  legiflat  ors  have  always 
confidered  this  cement  fo  elfential  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  flate,  that  experience  informs  us 
this  plan  was  never  negledted  in  early  times, 
except  by  tyrants  and  ufurpers,  and  thofe 
republicks  remained  the  longeft,  where  the 
people  had  a  fhare  and  an  interefl;  in  the 
government.  Hiflory  tells  us  the  Helots 
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always  rebelled  againft  the  Lacedaemonians 
when  they  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  ene¬ 
my,  and  the  reafon  is  obvious;  human  na¬ 
ture  is  incapable  of  ft  aver y.  I  have  feen  it 
fomewhere  obferved,  that  perpetual  flavery 
is  perpetual  war  :  where  the  people  have  no 
/hare  in  the  government,  they  are  prone  to 
feditions,  they  have  no  curb  upon  their 
magiftrates,  and  the  infolence  of  office  is 
too  apt  to  induce  them  to  trample  upon 
their  inferiors.  Liberty  was  never  more 
enjoyed  than  in  Greece  ;  what  effect  had 
it  ?  Greece  was  invincible.  It  is  true  fhe 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  inteftine  broils,  but 
freemen  were  to  be  conquered  only  by  men 
equally  free.  It  is  a  matter  of  fome  curio- 
fity  to  confider  in  what  manner  Rome  from 
an  infant  Hate  grew  to  fuch  exceeding 
greatnefs.  It  was  not  the  richnefs  of  the 
foil ;  it  was  not  that  agriculture  flourifhed 
more  in  that  fpot  than  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Was  Heaven  then  peculiarly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Rome  ?  No.  What  then  made 
Tatius,  a  powerful  prince,  leave  his  own 
kingdom  over  the  Sabines,  to  live  at  Rome  ? 
Liberty  had  early  broke  through  the  cloud 
of  barbarifm  that  enveloped  it.  Tatius 
preferred  a  joint  command  over  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  before  the  fovereignty  of  fubjedts  who 
were  lefs  acquainted  with  it.  The  people 
themfelves  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts. 
I  think  in  about  thirty-feven  years,  from 
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an  army  of  three,  they  were  inereafed  to 
near  forty  thoufand  men.  Thus  it  was 
liberty  indeared  the  foil  to  its  inhabitants  ; 
each  man  thought  himfelf  concerned  in 
the  prefervation  of  the  whole  ;  the  richer 
fort  were  appointed  magistrates  and  judges, 
and  were  dedicated  to  the  government  of 
the  city  ;  the  poorer  were  excufed  from 
thefe  duties,  as  being  unacquainted  with 
them,  and  from  their  fmall  fortunes  like- 
wife,  wanting  leifure  to  attend  them  ;  but 
they  were  a  check  upon  their  magistrates, 
as  Several  offices  could  not  be  acquired  but 
by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  no  law 
could  be  confirmed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  fociety  without  the  general  confent. 
I  admire  thefe  institutions  of  the  founder, 
and  they  muft  be  read  with  pleafure  by 
every  Engliffiman,  as  they  have  fuch  a  near 
affinity  to  our  own  constitution.  We  have 
Still  preferved  the  effience  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  we  are  all 
equally  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
not  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice  of  one 
man  j  and  while  we  fupport  thofe  laws,  as 
intended  by  their  institution,  this  country 
muSt  be  great  and  glorious.  England,  of 
which  we  are  the  conftituents,  hath  ever 
been  free,  and  celebrated  in  hiftory,  and  it 
is  owing  to  our  policy  that  we,  a  fmall 
iSland,  Should  at  particular  periods  be  able 
to  give  law  to  all  Europe.  It  is  that  liberty 
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which  we  enjoy  makes  us  warm  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  cool  in  the  hour  of  de¬ 
bate.  The  former,  becaufe  the  love  of 
one’s  country  hath  the  greateft  influence 
over  a  freeborn  mind,  and  of  courfe  infpires 
the  keeneft  fenfe  of  fharne.  We  are  good 
at  debate,  as  our  education  teaches  us  to 
reverence  the  law,  and  make  the  inftituti- 
ons  of  our  anceftors  the  ftandards  from 
whence  we  are  never  to  depart.  An  author 
fays,  “  That  the  good  government  of  cities 
<c  is  owing  to  thefe  caufes  :  firft,  the  fa- 
“  vour  of  Providence,  the  enjoyment  of 
€€  which  gives  fuccefs  to  every  enterprize  : 
€C  next,  temperance  and  juftice,  by  which 
<c  the  citizens  being  lefs  difpofed  to  injure 
“  one  another,  are  more  inclinable  to  una- 
€C  nimity,  and  to  make  virtue,  not  fhame- 
€c  ful  pleafures,  the  meafure  of  their  hap- 
c<  pinefs.  And  laflly,  military  courage, 
IC  which  renders  even  the  other  virtues 
€C  ufeful  to  their  pofleflors,  and  that  none 
<c  of  thefe  caufes  are  the  effedts  of  chance, 
€€  but  that  good  laws  and  the  emulation  of 
€t  worthy  purfuits,  render  a  commonwealth 
tc  pious,  juft,  temperate,  and  warlike.” 
This  was  the  principle  on  which  Rome 
founded  her  laws ;  and  thefe  muft  be  the 
maxims  of  every  wife  government.  It  is 
with  a  ftate  as  with  the  human  body;  fhe 
will  flourifh  and  be  in  vigour  as  long  as  fhe 
remains  temperate  and  virtuous.  We  find  in 
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Tacitus,  that  the  fenate  confined  of  many  of 
the  fame  families  whofe  anceftors  had  carried 
the  victorious  eagle,  or,  which  muft  benefit 
mankind  much  more,  their  virtues,  their 
laws,  and  their  examples  to  the  extremity 
of  the  world.  Some  few  there  were  whofe 
vices  ingratiated  them  into  the  favour  of  the 
tyrant  Tiberius,  and  vice  in  them  fupplied 
the  place  of  virtue,  while  flattery  made  up 
for  the  want  of  abilities,  and  debauchery 
and  obfcenenefs  ferved  inftead  of  merit  and 
morality.  The  name  of  Roman  indeed 
Rill  remained,  but  the  virtues  had  been 
long  extindt  j  yet  it  was  thefe  virtues  were 
the  pillars  of  the  conflitution.  It  was  thefe  f 

that  preferved  her,  though  engaged  in  great 
wars,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  employed 
in  recovering  Sicily  and  Sardinia  which  had 
revolted,  Macedon  and  Greece  being  at  the 
fame  time  in  arms  againfl  them,  and  Car¬ 
thage  contending  again  for  empire,  while 
the  greatefl:  part  of  Italy  was  not  only 
in  open  rebellion,  but  alfo  inviting  Han¬ 
nibal  to  their  afiiftance.  Though  furround- 
ed  (I  fay)  with  fo  many  dangers  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Romans  were  fo  far  from 
being  opprefled  by  thete  misfortunes,  that 
they  derived  even  from  thence  additional 
ftrength  :  the  number  of  their  foldiers  en¬ 
abled  them  to  encounter  every  danger,  and 
not,  as  fome  imagine,  the  benevolence  of 
fortune,  lince,  for  all  her  afliflance,  they 
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had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  fingle  defeat 
at  Cannae  ;  where  of  fix  thoufand  horfe, 
only  three  hundred  and  feventy,  and  of 
fourfcore  thoufand  foot,  of  which  the  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  commonwealth  confifted,  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  three  thoufand  efcaped. 
Montefquieu  very  juftly  obferves,  “  Voici 
“  en  un  mot  l’hiftoire  des  Romains.  Ils 
“  vainquerent  tous  les  peuples  par  leurs 
“  maximes,  mais  lorfqu’ils  y  furent  parve- 
“  nus,  leur  republique  nepeut  fubfifter.  II 
“  fallut  changer  de  gouvernement,  &  des 
“  maximes  contraires  aux  premieres.  Em- 
“  ployer  dans  ce  gouvernement  nouveau, 
<c  ils  firent  tomber  leur  grandeur.  Ce  n’efl 
€i  pas  la  fortune  qui  domine  le  monde.  On 
tf  peutledemander  auxRomains,  quieurent 
<c  une  fuite  continuelle  de  profperites,  quand 
<c  ils  fe  gouvernent  fur  un  certain  plan,  & 
une  fuite  non  interrompus  derevers,  lorf- 
“  que  qu’ils  fe  conduilirent  fur  une  autre. 
“  II  y  a  des  caufes  generales,  foit  morales, 
u  foit  phyliques,  qui  agilTent  dans  chaque 
“  monarchic,  1’elevent,  la  maintiennent,  ou 
<c  la  precipitent.  Tous  les  accidens  font 
foumis  a  ces  caufes ;  &  fi  le  hazard  d’une 
“  bataille,  c’eft-a-dire,  une  caufe  particu- 
“  here  a  ruine  un  etat,  il  y  avoit  une  caufe 
“  generale  qui  faifoit  que  cet  etat  devoit 
“  perir  par  une  feule  bataille ;  en  un  mot, 
“  failure  principale  entraine  avec  elle  tous 
“  les  accidens  particulars.”  That  is,  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  Englifh  reader,  “  Be- 
hold  here  in  a  word  (fays  Montefquieu) 
the  hiftory  of  the  Romans.  They  van- 
€t  quifhed  all  nations  by  their  maxims, 
44  but  when  they  had  proceeded  fo  far, 
44  their  Rate  was  no  longer  able  to  fubfiR. 
cc  It  became  neceffarv  to  change  their  form 
4C  of  government,  and  to  have  recourfe  to 
“  maxims  contrary  to  thofe  adopted  be- 
cf  fore.  Employed  in  this  new  conflitu- 
tion,  their  grandeur  foon  received  a  fall. 
44  It  is  not  fortune  that  governs  the  world, 
€c  we  may  afk  this  queftion  of  the  Ro- 
€C  mans,  who  enjoyed  one  continual  feries  of 
cc  profperity  while  they  governed  on  a  par- 
ticular  plan,  and  an  uninterrupted  feries 
44  of  ill  fuccefs,  when  they  conducted 
44  themfelves  on  a  contrary.  There  are 
44  general  caufes,  either  moral  or  phyfical, 
44  which  operate  in  every  government, 
44  exalt,  maintain,  or  deftroy  it.  Ail  the 
44  events  that  happen  are  fubjedled  to  thefe 
44  caufes;  and  if  by  chance  the  lofs  of  a 
44  battle,  that  is  to  fay,  any  particular 
44  caufe,  has  destroyed  a  Rate,  there  al- 
44  ways  has  been  fome  other  general  caufe 
44  which  was  the  occafion  of  its  peri  filing 
44  by  a  fingle  battle  ;  in  a  word,  the  prin- 
<c  cipal  bias  drags  along  with  it  all  other 
44  particular  accidents.” 

Perhaps  I  have  been  too  tedious  upon 
this  fubjeft,  but  hiftory  is  philofophy 
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taught  by  example;  and  though  not  fo  ufe- 
ful  as  what  we  learn  by  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  does  not  make  quite  fo  deep  an 
impreffion,  yet  knowledge  gained  by  that 
ftudy  is  purchafed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate; 
we  have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  picture 
before  our  eyes,*  we  may  emulate  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  painter,  and  find  fault,  and 
avoid  his  defedts;  the  fpace  of  life  allotted 
to  us  here  is  too  fhort  and  confined  to  per¬ 
mit  us  to  fee  objedts  in  any  other  but  a  nar¬ 
row  and  partial  view,  and  few  are  bleft 
with  that  redtitude  of  heart  to  allow  them 
to  give  fufficient  merit  to  their  rivals  or 
their  enemies,  and  not  to  wifh  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  vices  of  a  friend.  Party  alfo, 
as  we  have  faid  before,  too  often  vitiates  our 
judgement.  Thus  Livy  would  be  read  with 
more  impartiality  by  an  Englishman  than  a 
Roman  ;  and  Plutarch  in  every  compari- 
fon  fhows  himfelf  the  Grecian.  Every 
man  who  is  capable  of  reflection  fees  what 
governments  have  been  molt  lafting ;  by 
W’hat  means  they  arofe,  and  how  they  de¬ 
clined.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  was  fo 
dazzled  with  the  Periian  luxury,  as  to  de~ 
fpife  the  Ample  manners  of  the  Spartans. 
I  confider  one  under  the  appellation  of 
tranquillity  to  be  mere  bondage,  and  the 
other  to  be  the  height  of  earthly  felicity, 
that  of  doi n°:  what  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
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In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endea¬ 
voured,  to  the  belt  of  my  abilities,  to  fliow 
how  hates  have  arofe  ;  I  fhall  next  confider 
what  occafions  their  decline.  Providence 
hath  placed  us  in  a  country  opulent  in  it- 
felf,  and  induftry  hath  made  us  the  greateft 
commercial  hate  in  Europe  :  we  are  bleft 
with  laws  which  breathe  the  fpirit  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  ancient  and  modern  hiltory  have 
been  ranfacked  to  form  a  conflitution  as 
lading  as  human  abilities  can  make.  In  a 
word,  how  fond  of  liberty,  how  wife  and 
confiderate  were  our  anceflors,  who  by  the 
Great  Charter  fecured  the  liberties  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  even  foreigners  who  might  leek 
protection,  and  come  to  inhabit  among  us. 
What  has  always  been  the  prefervation  of 
a  fmall  hate?  Diffidence  and  jealoufy. 
What  the  ruin  of  a  great  and  opulent  one  ? 
Corruption  and  venality.  I  hope  that  will 
never  be  the  fituation  of  this  country  ;  but 
ihould  a  time  come  when  feats  in  parlia¬ 
ment  are  openly  put  up  to  auction,  and 
men  become  reprefentatives  of  tire  people, 
merely  by  a  pecuniary  influence,  as  mer¬ 
chants,  in  hopes  of  contracts  ;  commifla- 
ries,  in  expectation  of  a  future  war;  or, 
who  on  former  occafions  have  betrayed 
their  country  and  embezzled  the  public 
money ;  flrould  fuch  in  modern  Rome, 
who  fly  to  the  altar,  confcious  they  de- 
ferve  to  be  the  victims  of  Jultice,  but 
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fcreened  by  their  fituation,  lurk  in  their 
afylum  till  their  crime  is  forgotten;  then, 
by  acquiring  a  feat  in  parliament,  hope  to 
expiate  their  offences  by  ferving  the  black 
purpofes  of  a  defigning  minifter;  or  fliould 
the  houfe  be  filled  with  lawyers,  who 
build  their  hopes  on  the  power  of  the 
crown,  whole  intereft  obliges  them  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  cries  of  a  poor  diftreffed  peo¬ 
ple,  from  whom  the  only  fee  they  can 
receive,  is,  that  innate  fatisfiadlion  of  having 
done  their  duty;  but  in  exchange  for  which 
they  may  expedt  to  be  a  judge,  chief- 
juftice,  or  chancellor  ;  or,  fbould  the  ftew- 
ards  and  dependents  on  the  nobility  obtain 
feats  in  parliament,  they  (till  remain  the 
creatures  of  thofe  lords,  whom  extrava¬ 
gancies  and  luxury  of  the  age  oblige  to  be 
the  humble  fuitors  of  arrogant  minifters. 
The  terms  propofed  are  always  thofe  of 
facrificing  themfelves,  their  dependents, 
confciences,  and  the  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  enable  them  to  contribute  their 
fbares  to  thofe  taxes,  which  every  minifter, 
who  has  wickednefs  enough  to  make  the 
attempt,  will  always  find  necefi'ary  to  en- 
ilave  his  country ;  or,  fliould  thofe  gentle¬ 
men  whole  landed  property  obliges  them 
to  be  the  guardians  of  this  conftitution, 
and  whom  cuflom  and  intereft  have  en¬ 
deared  to  their  native  foil ;  fliould  they  be 
driven  out  of  their  family  intereft  in  a 
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borough  by  fome  hireling  of  government, 
and  elbowed  by  one  who  corrupts  his  con- 
ftituents,  in  order  to  proftitute  himfelf  to 
adminiftration  ;  the  country  gentleman 
hath  this  alternative  before  his  eyes,  either 
the  mortification  of  being  put  on  the  fame 
footing  with  a  ftranger,  perhaps  in  that 
city  or  borough  which  his  anceftors  have 
reprefented  for  many  years,  or  to  retire  to 
his  country-feat,  and  fee  himfelf,  his  te¬ 
nants,  and  his  neighbours,  taxed  at  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  will  of  the  tools  to  men  in  power, 
who  are  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  their  coun¬ 
try  with  their  rapacious  mafters.  What 
would  the  ftate  of  this  country  be  if  par¬ 
liaments  were  corrupt  ?  A  parliament  en¬ 
tailed  upon  us  for  feven  years !  In  that 
period  of  time  we  fhould  not  only  become 
llaves,  but  our  necks  alfo  might  be  habi¬ 
tuated  to  the  yoke  of  fervitude.  Ever 
fince  the  revolution,  the  power  of  the 
crown  hath  been  increafing  :  it  is  true, 
prerogative  hath  been  leflened  in  the  laffc 
century,  and  it  is  well  for  us  it  was  fo  ; 
for  the  flar- chamber  and  high-commif- 
fion-court,  together  with  the  power  of 
levying  taxes  upon  the  fubjedt,  would  by 
this  time  have  rendered  our  princes  de- 
fpotic  :  though  I  confefs  I  think  a  reve¬ 
nue  in  time  of  peace  of  ten  millions  a 
year  (and  which  I  do  not  fee  any  great 
profpedt  of  leflening,  and  that  fum  annu- 
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ally  g  through  « he  hands  of  the  crown, 
by  wmch  means  the  crown  has  many  me¬ 
thods  of  ftrengthening  itfelf,  and  creating 
innumerable  dependents)  ;  thefe  revenues,  I 
fay,  make  ample  amends  for  that  power 
it  loft  by  the  adt  of  12th  of  Charles  II. 
A  learned  gentleman,  to  whom  the  youth 
in  this  kingdom  are  much  obliged,  who 
has  unfolded  the  myfteries  of  the  law,  and 
at  the  fame  time  hath  manifelted  the  utility 
that  fcience  is  of  to  every  gentleman,  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  an  hereditary  right  to  a  feat  in 
the  upper  houfe,  or  is  chofen  a  reprefenta- 
tive  in  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament,  ob- 
ferves,  that  cc  The  inftruments  of  power 
tc  are  not  perhaps  fo  open  and  avowed  as 
they  formerly  were,  and  therefore  are 
“  the  lefs  liable  to  jealous  and  invidious 
“  reflections ;  but  they  are  not  the  weaker 
(fays  he)  upon  that  account.  Our  na- 
“  tional  debt  and  taxes  have,  in  their  na- 
“  tural  confequences,  thrown  fuch  a  weight 
“  of  oower  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  as 

j  _  #  * 

“  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our  pa- 
triot  anceftors,  who  glorioufly  Itruggled 
cc  for  the  abolition  of  the  then  formidable 
iC  parts  of  the  prerogative;  and  by  an  un- 
accountable  want  of  forelight,  eftablifh- 
“  ed  this  fyftem  in  their  Head.  The  en- 
tire  collection  and  management  of  fo 
vaft  a  revenue  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a 

£c  multi- 
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£(  multitude  of  new  officers  created  by* 

“  and  removeable  at,  the  royal  pleafure, 

«  that  they  have  extended  the 'influence  of 
“  government  to  every  corner  of  the  king- 
“  dom.”  Any  gentleman  who  will  give 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  read  over  the  lift  of 
members  of  parliament,  will  be  convinced 
that  more  than  one  half  receive  falaries 
from  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  none  but 
gentlemen  of  landed  property  can  enjoy  a 
feat  in  that  houfe  ;  but  the  eftate  is  fo  very 
fmall  which  is  required  by  the  aft,  no 
more  than  fix  hundred  pounds  for  a  knight 
of  a  ffiire,  and  only  three  for  a  burgefs ; 
and  the  temptations  which  the  crown  hath 
in  its  hands  are  fo  great,  that  it  requires 
much  virtue  to  withftand.  I  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  the  trial  has  ever  been  made ;  but  it 
is  not  impoffible  but  one  time  or  other  it 
may  be  made  by  fome  ambitious  minifter, 
when  he  defires  to  carry  a  favourite  point. 
He  may  tell  thefe  gentlemen  who  receive 
falaries  from  government,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  crown  (for  the  crown  is 
always  made  ufe  of  to  ftrengthen  the 
fcheme  of  the  minifter)  that  they  fhould 
ferve  him  upon  the  queftion  he  propofes, 
or  lofe  their  places.  I  will  fuppofe  the 
gentleman  applied  to  is  a  colonel  of  a  re¬ 
giment,  or  a  lord  of  the  treatury,  admi- 
ralty,  or  board  of  trade.  The  firft  will  think 
he  has  a  difagreeable  alternative,  either 

to 
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to  betray  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  his 
conftituents,  or  to  lote  at  once  what  has 
been  the  ambition  of  his  life,  and  acquired 
with  glory  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  his 
country,  for  the  others,  whether  gentlemen 
whofe  induftry  hath  raifed  them  to  thefe 
places  of  truft,  and  whofe  parliamentary 
abilities  aie  the  belt  fupport  they  have, 
or  recommended  by  any  other  means,  I 
fhall  only  fay  that  it  requires  much  virtue 
to  withfland  the  temptation ;  and  as  long 
as  we  have  feptennial  parliaments,  when¬ 
ever  either  an  ambitious  king,  or  an  enter- 
pnling  minifter,  can  corrupt  the  majority 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  iiberty  of 
this  country  will  be  totally  annihilated. 
We  have  already  had  experience  enough  of 
the  parental  kindnefs  of  his  prefent  ma¬ 
jesty  to  be  convinced  that  he  has  no  defign 
to  fubvert  the  conflitution  j  and  happy 
would  it  be,  if  every  king  had  the  good  of 
his  iubjefts  as  much  at  heart  as  much  as  our 
prefent  mod:  amiable  monarch.  For  though 
i  have  been  bred  a  whig,  and  ever  fince  I 
was  capable  of  reflection,  always  admired 
thefe  governments  where  the  law,  and  not 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the  prince,  governed 
the  ftate  ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  fay,  I  could 
lafely  entruft  my  liberty,  and  whatever  is 
dear  to  a  freeborn  fubjeCt,  in  the  hands  of 
the  king.  Therefore,  as  long  as  he  reigns, 
f  make  no  doubt  but  I  fhall  pafs  the  re¬ 
mainder 
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tnaindet*  of  my  days  as  in  an  Auguftan  sera* 
But  when  the  law  is  once  broke,  and  the 
conftitution  fubverted,  under  a  future 
prince’s  reign,  my  children  may  be  fcourged 
by  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero. 

I  am  now  come  to  a  point  which  I  am 
confcious  muft  be  attended  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  5  for  I  am  to  endeavour  to  convince 
by  arguments,  men  whofe  intereft  (the 
ftrongeft  motive  in  nature)  makes  them 
differ  in  opinion  from  me*  I  know  that 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  world 
muft  acknowledge,  that  wealth  and  luxury 
are  always  attended  with  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  Roman  virtue  made  Afia  a  pro¬ 
vince  to  her  commonwealth,  and  Afiatic 
luxury  and  riches  laid  the  foundation  for 
undoing  Rome,  which  in  the  next  age 
Caefar  completed  by  the  fpoils  of  con¬ 
quered  nations.  By  thefe  he  was  enabled 
to  corrupt  the  people,  and  bribe  them  to 
be  the  inftruments  of  their  own  ruin.  As 
inftin£t  points  out  to  every  animal  what  is 
falutary  and  mod  conducive  to  his  health, 
and  what  is  obnoxious  and  hurful,  fo  rea- 
fon  and  experience  indicate  to  man,  that 
purity  of  morals  is  the  prefervative,  and 
that  corruption  and  bribery  are  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  a  ftate.  As  ruft  is  the  natural  de- 
ftroyer  of  iron,  and  worms  of  wood,  by 
which  in  time,  as  by  inbred  evils,  they 
muft  be  confumed,  fo  in  like  manner,  am- 
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bition  is  a  vice  concomitant  with' riches  : 
thofe  of  fuperior  fortune  can  feldom  be 
reconciled  to  that  equality  which  a  demo- 
cratical  date  requires,  but  become  proud 
in  their  own  conceits,  and  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  power  they  aim  at  by  any  fuperior 
merit,  diffipate  their  wealth  in  alluring 
and  corrupting  the  people  ;  and  when,  to 
ferve  their  ambitious  views,  they  have 
taught  them  to  receive  the  ftipend  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  from  that  infiant  the  common¬ 
wealth  is  at  an  end  ;  for  the  people  being 
accuftomed  to  negled  their  private  con¬ 
cerns,  their  minds  become  vitiated,  and 
they  are  no  longer  regardful  of  their 
liberty. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  a  plan  entirely  to  make  this  con- 
flitution  fuch  as  our  patriotic  anceftors  firft 
intended  it,  efpecially  as  I  have  fome  reafon 
to  fufpedt  the  temper  of  the  times  to  be 
rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  miferies  of 
the  people,  than  to  reform  the  ftate.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  fay,  that  cor¬ 
ruption  hath  got  pofleffion  of  this  country; 
but  the  very  fufpicion  of  it  is  attended 
with  danger.  I  have  heard  of  many  re¬ 
medies  indeed  ;  but  the  propofers  feem  to 
deal  with  the  conditution,  as  phyficians 
treat  their  patients,  rather  to  prefcribe 
than  cure.  The  only  effectual  method 
feems  to  me  to  be  annual  parliaments  : 

thefe 
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thefe  may  avoid  every  inconvenience  ; 
they  will  deftroy  all  corruption,  becaufe 
no  man  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
corrupt  his  conftituents.  Merit  only  will 
then  be  regarded,  not  pecuniary  influence  : 
a  feat  in  parliament  will  be  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  pretenfe  for  a  contract 
with  government,  a  place  or  a  penfion, 
but  as  a  difinterefted  honour  conferred  by  a 
difinterefted  people  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  there  will  be  found  a  fuflicient 
number  of  gentlemen  ready  to  ferve  their 
country  on  this  equitable  condition.  There 
is  not  a  man,  I  believe  in  Great-Britain, 
who  is  not  convinced  that  annual  parlia¬ 
ments  mull:  put  an  end  to  corruption,  and 
annihilate  all  minifterial  influence  in  every 
borough  ;  but  gentlemen  who  either  are 
in  adminiftration,  or  expert  one  day  or 
other  to  be  minifters,  can  never  content  to 
permit  the  enjoyment  of  their  falaries  to 
be  held  by  fo  precarious  a  tenure.  But  is 
it  not  more  for  the  intereft  of  this  country, 
that  minifters  flhould  be  tenants  at  the  will 
of  the  people  ;  and  that  the  reprefentatives 
flhould  take  annually  the  fenfe  of  their 
conftituents,  who  may  either  rejetft  or  ap¬ 
prove  according  to  their  merits  ?  I  have 
been  furprifed  that  oppofitions  have  not 
thought  of  this  expedient ;  but  I  believe 
we  may  account  for  it  in  this  manner,  that 
moft  gentlemen  who  are  in  oppoliticn, 
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one  day  or  other  expedt  to  be  in  admini- 
ftration  ;  and  they  are  confcious  that  no 
one  point  could  poffibly  be  carried  (if 
members  were  to  be  annually  accountable 
to  their  conftituents)  that  infringes  upon 
what  the  fubjedts  call  their  juft  rights; 
and  they  are  likewife  convinced,  that  if  it 
were  once  propofed  in  the  houfe,  thofe 
who  propofed  it  would  be  joined  by  the 
general  cry  of  the  people,  and  of  confer 
quence,  that  when  they  had  once  broke 
alunder  the  chains  of  their  fellow-fubjedts, 
in  order  to  diftrefs  the  minifters  of  the 
day,  they  would  only  forge  others  for 
themfelves,  when  they  came  to  enjoy  their 
places.  Gentlemen  have  been  drawn  to 
many  expedients,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
neceflity  of  calling  a  new  parliament  every 
year.  Recourfe  has  been  had  to  the  pen- 
iions,  and  an  adt  has  pafied  to  difable  thofe 
who  accept  employments  from  fitting  in 
the  houfe,  unlefs  they  be  re-eledted.  But 
this  adt,  inftead  of  being  an  advantage  to 
the  fubjedt,  is  often  perverted  to  ferve  the 
purpcfe  of  the  minifter ;  and  we  have 
lately  had  two  remarkable  inftances  of  it : 
the  firft,  of  a  gentleman’s  acceptation  of 
the  Chiltern  hundred  to  vacate  his  feat  in 
parliament,  in  order  to  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  county  of  Middlefex :  the 
lecond,  of  a  learned  gentleman,  who  un- 
feafonably  declared  the  law  of  the  land  in 
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an  auguft  affembly,  and  thereby  offended 
his  patron,  who  now  actually  enjoys  one  of 
the  beft  fortunes  in  this  kingdom,  and 
who,  from  nothing  more  than  a  fimple 

c - y  in  the  army,  hath  acquired  a 

minifterial  fortune  with  a  very  great  parlia¬ 
mentary  intereft  ;  the  latter  of  no  fmall 
confequence  to  thofe  who  rife  fo  fuddenly, 
and,  in  confequence  thereof,  may  fome- 
times  have  occafion  to  buy  their  peace  with 
government.  This  adt  then,  which  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjedt,  is 
often  perverted,  and  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies ;  as  feveral  inftances  have 
convinced  every  gentleman  of,  which  it 
would  be  nugatory  for  me  to  enumerate. 

We  formerly  had  triennial  parliaments, 
but  hiftory  informs  us  triennial  parliaments 
were  ineffectual,  and  that  they  produced 
triennial  minifters ;  I  fuppole  gentlemen 
in  power  fufpedt  that  annual  parliaments 
may  produce  annual  adminiftrations ;  but 
this  will  never  be  the  cafe  ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  in  former  times  good  minifters  were  of 
fhorter  duration  than  at  prefent. 

We  read  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  when 
bribery  and  corruption  were  unknown  to 
that  commonwealth,  though  the  confuls 
were  chofen  annually,  they  always  found 
men  of  integrity  to  fill  that  office,  and 
people  were  to  be  met  with  who  thought 
it  fqfficient  to  be  ferviceable  to  their  coun¬ 
try. 
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try.  Precedents  may  be  brought,  even 
from  our  own  hiftory,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  fuccefs  with 
which  matters  were  then  managed,  under 
Edward  III,  the  French  king  (John)  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  France  was  conquered 
by  Henry  V.  all  under  the  aufpices  of  an¬ 
nual  parliaments.  It  is  thought  by  many 
people,  that  the  feptennial  adl  was  the 
fevered:  ftab  the  liberties  of  this  country 
ever  received ;  but  the  circumftances  of 
the  nation,  at  the  time  of  its  being  enabled, 
in  a  good  meafure  juftify  it.  There  had 
lately  been  an  actual  rebellion.  The  rebel¬ 
lion  might  indeed  have  been  laid,  but  the 
effect  was  very  vifible  all  over  the  nation. 
However,  if  thefe  circumftances,  while  they 
fubfifted,  were  a  reafon  for  enadting  that 
law,  they  are  long  lincc  removed.  None 
of  thofe  reafons  remain  at  prefent.  There 
is  no  man  who  will  not  allow,  that  in  all 
free  governments,  the  oftener  the  collec¬ 
tive  body  of  the  people  is  reforted  to,  the 
more  frequently  they  will  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  reforming  thofe  grievances  which 
will  from  time  to  time  unavoidably  deal 
into  the  legillative,  as  well  as  into  the 
executive  parts  of  government;  and  while 
they  have  legal  methods  of  redrefs,  man¬ 
kind  will  never  fly  to  thofe  which  are  not 
fo.  This  would  be  one  great  advantage  of 
annual  parliaments  ;  for,  to  fuppofe  that 
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the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  will  at  all 
times  be  as  vigilant  to  difcover,  and  as 
zealous  to  reform  thofe  grievances,  or  as 
careful  of  their  own  conduct  in  every 
refpedt,  when  they  are  independent  of  their 
conilituents  for  feven  years,  as  when  they 
depend  annually  upon  their  approbation,  is 
to  fuppofe  that  hopes  and  fears  have  loll 
their  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  nation  had 
no  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  from  the 
power  of  the  people  being  delegated  into 
the  hands  of  their  reprefentatives  for  feven 
years,  it  is  the  prefent,  fince  the  nation  has 
a  recent  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  a  northern 
county,  where  parliament,  when  they 
thought  the  rights  of  the  people  infringed, 
had  virtue  enough  to  leave  adminiftration 
with  a  fmall  minority  ;  that  adminiflration 
which  actually  now  raifes  ten  millions  a 
year  on  the  fubjedt,  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  which  is  distributed  among  its  depend¬ 
ents  :  what  a  temptation  was  this  for  any 
but  the  prefent  virtuous  parliament,  which 
has  adted  in  it  becoming  of  that  trull  re- 
pofed  in  them,  and  did  not  fuffer  the 
rights  of  the  freeholders  with  impunity  to 
be  infringed,  nor  the  officer  who  made  the 
attempt,  to  efcape  without  juft  punifh- 
ment  ? 

I  have  faid  in  the  former  part  of  my 
argument,  that  though  providence  hath 
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bleft  this  country  with  the  befl  of  kings* 
it  is  neither  wife  nor  prudent  to  entruft 
any  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  crown 
than  the  law  of  the  land  permits :  and,  by 
the  fame  rule,  though  the  lower  houfe  of 
parliament  is  a  part  of  ourfelves,  their 
power  delegated  by  us,  and  to  us  muft  re¬ 
turn,  as  foon  as  the  dated  time  is  elapfed; 
and  whatever  laws  they  enadl  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people,  they  likewife  are  bene- 
fitted  themfelves ;  alfo  whatever  is  a  difad- 
vantage  to  the  liberties  of  the  fubjedl,  is  a 
mutual  prejudice  to  them.  Yet  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  the  oftener  they  take  the  fenfe  of  the 
people,  liberty  will  be  better  fecured.  Our 
anceflors  fummoned  a  parliament  to  do  the 
neceflary  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  and  then 
became  afterwards  like  their  conftituents. 
In  the  Roman  date  a  dictator  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  has  completed  his  fervice  for 
his  country,  and  refigned  his  office  in 
fixteen  days.  The  liberties  of  Rome 
were  never  annihilated  till  file  made  her 
diflator  perpetual ;  nor  can  England  be 
ruined  but  by  a  (landing  parliament.  There 
is  fomething  fo  very  bewitching  in  power, 
that  without  very  compulfive  laws,  men 
are  not  eafily  brought  to  refign  it.  This 
tenacioufnefs  of  power  has  filled  all  hifto- 
ries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  extend  it  beyond  the  term 
for  which  it  was  originally  delegated.  The 
2  Roman 
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Roman  decemvirs,  though  chofen  by  their 
country  but  fora  year,  prolonged  their  term 
by  their  own  aft,  and  retained  the  power 
they  had  ufurped,  till  the  people  forced  it 
out  of  their  hands,  and  punhhed  them 
feverely  for  their  ufurpation>  and  their 
memory  is  branded  with  the  infamy  it  de- 
ferves  ;  while  the  names  of  Valerius  Pub- 
licola  and  Horatius,  under  v/hofe  conduft 
the  people  recovered  their  right  of  elefting 
annual  magiftrates,  are  celebrated  by  thofe 
hiftorians  with  all  the  praife  that  gratitude 
can  yield,  or  merit  claim ;  eternal  monu¬ 
ments  which  no  time  can  efface,  but  they 
receive  a  praife  which  will  never  decay. 
While  honour  is  the  meed  of  good  aftions, 
men  who  have  been  ferviceable  to  their 
country  will  be  held  in  eternal  remem¬ 
brance* 

Enough  has  been  faid  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  utility  of  annual  parliaments  ; 
but  I  throw  this  out  rather  as  a  hint  (though 
thoroughly  fatisfied  of  its  utility  myfelf)  to 
induce  mankind  hrft  to  think,  and  then  de¬ 
termine.  In  cafe  of  urgent  necellity,  Hates 
muft  refolve  with  precipitation  ;  but  in  time 
of  tranquillity,  government  fhould  aft  with 
caution,  temper  and  wifdom.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  thefe  confiderations  I  have  been 
very  far  from  faying,  that  parliament  at 
prefent  is  corrupt ;  but  this  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
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inclined  to  be  mercenary,  administration 
have  it  in  their  power  to  tempt.  If  I  know 
any  thing  of  this  constitution,  either  from 
my  own  private  experience,  or,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpofe,  from  the  knowledge 
and  learning  of  others  who  have  treated 
upon  this  fubjedt,  all  feem  to  agree,  that 
whenever  the  majority  of  parliament  is  cor¬ 
rupted,  this  country  muft  be  a  ftate  of 
Slavery.  In  the  human  body  there  are 
Several  Signs  which  indicate  distempers,  and 
foretell  the  approach  of  death  ;  fo  in  like 
manner  luxury  and  corruption  prognosti¬ 
cate  the  diSSolution  of  a  Slate.  There  may 
be  fome  governments  where  moral  virtue  is 
not  of  fo  much  neceSTary  confequence,  but 
in  a  democratical  constitution,  it  is  the  very 
pillar ;  and  mankind  will  fee  in  hiStory, 
that  commonwealths  have  always  been 
ruined  by  departing  from  this  principle. 
Philip  divided  the  Grecians,  and  over¬ 
turned  their  liberties,  not  fo  much  by  the 
force  of  his  arms,  as  by  the  force  of  bribery ; 
and  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory 
when  Curius  Dentatus  gave  his  noble  reply 
to  the  Samnite  ambaSfadour.  Sylla  hurt 
the  constitution  of  his  country  more,  by  in¬ 
troducing  venality  into  the  fenate,  than  by 
his  murders,  proscriptions,  or  any  other 
violations.  A  Slate  may  eafily  recover  from 
any  other  calamity,  but  a  lull  of  riches 
preys  upon  the  very  vitals  of  it.  Her  cafe 
4  is 
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is  not  unlike  a  man  in  a  dropfy ;  whatever 
he  touches  affifts  not  nature,  but  feeds  the 
difeafe,  becaufe  he  is  burning  with  an  infa- 
tiable  defire.  I  had  rather  have  been  a 
Roman  citizen  when  that  ftate  was  con- 
vulfed  with  all  the  calamities  of  {edition, 
and  the  people  retired  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
than  to  have  lived  even  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
then  put  up  to  auction  to  the  heft  bidder. 
That  degree  of  equality  which  a  free  ftate 
requires,  was  at  that  time  no  longer  re¬ 
garded;  the  magiftrates  corrupted  the  tribes 
in  order  to  gain  their  votes,  and  the  ma¬ 
giftrates  were  themfelves  bribed  to  facrihce 
the  conftitution  of  their  country.  It  was 
now  no  longer  the  law  that  governed,  but 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man,  which  ab- 
forbed  the  freedom  of  the  whole;  the 
policy  of  the  ftate  was  reverfed,  the  people, 
who  are  the  foundation  of  every  govern¬ 
ment,  were  become  venal  and  corrupt;  the 
men  in  authority,  beggared  by  the  large 
fums  they  were  obliged  to  diftipate,  in 
order  to  corrupt  and  debauch  the  minds  of 
the  people,  became  necefhtous  themfelves  • 
thus  poverty  and  ambition  drove  all  into 
violence  and  confulion.  for  in  whatever 
o-overnment  mankind  procure  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  over  their  fellow-citizens,  not  by 
merit,  but  by  pecuniary  influence,  both  the 
porrupters  and  thofe  who  are  corrupted  be- 
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come  Haves.  Ever  fince  the  feptennial  bill 
pafied,  the  patriots  of  the  age  have  regard¬ 
ed  an  undue  influence  in  procuring  feats  in 
parliament  to  be  the  bane  of  this  country, 
which  one  day  or  other  muft  annihilate  our 
liberties.  In  confequence  of  this,  it  has 
been  the  defire  of  many  fenfible  men  to 
take  away  that  privilege  from  the  fmaller 
boroughs,  which  are  thought  to  be  more 
liable  to  be  bought  over  by  the  crown ;  and 
there  have  been  many  inftances  of  mem¬ 
bers  themfelves  being  punifhed,  and  bo^ 
roughs  disrranchifed,  when  bribery  hath 
been  publickly  proved  againft  them :  but 
the  houfe  of  commons,  after  a  time,  have 
always  thought  fit  to  reftore  them  to  their 
privileges,  and  I  think,  with  great  reafon •, 
for  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  make 
any  alterations  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
a  country.  Sir  John  Fortefcue  fays,  Reg* 
num  hoc  in  omnibus  nationum  &  regum  tern- 
foribus ,  iifdem  qnibus  nunc  regitur  legibus  & 
confuetudinibus  regebatur .  But  to  reftore 
annual  parliaments,  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
innovation,  that  it  is  returning  to  the  infti- 
tutions  of  our  anceftors,  and  going  back  to 
th  ofe  laws  and  cuftoms  which  are  venerable 
by  their  antiquity.  I  believe,  during  the 
time  parliaments  were  chofen  every  year, 
there  was  no  fufpicion  of  bribery.  It  may 
alio  be  feen  in  hiftory,  that  bad  minifcers 
were  oftener  impeached  during  thofe  times, 
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than  at  prefent ;  though  I  believe  our  kings 
were  as  much  refpe&ed  in  Europe  in  thofe 
days,  as  fince  our  enormous  debt  hath 
thrown  fo  much  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.  It  cannot  be  an  objection  to  an¬ 
nual  parliaments,  that  they  would  create  a 
vaft  expence  :  I  confefs  I  think  every  man 
would  be  a  gainer  by  it.  The  miniftry 
then  (if  ever  they  fhould  make  an  attempt 
to  bribe  them)  will  find  it  impoffible  to 
purfue  that  plan  with  any  degree  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  for  it  will  require  a  much  greater  fum 
than  any  minifter  can  procure  under  the 
article  of  fecret  fervice ;  fo  that  thofe  fums 
of  money  (if  any  have  ever  been  fo  fquan- 
dered)  would  revert  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  be  a  means  of  paying  off  a  part  of  the 
national  debt.  Thofe  gentlemen  too,  who 
formerly  have  been  at  great  expences  at 
their  ele&ions,  and  have  been  obliged  fer- 
vilely  to  fawn  at  a  minifter’s  levee  to  repair 
their  fhattered  fortunes,  will  not  then  have 
that  excufe  to  beg  with.  I  dare  prophefy, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  king  would  be  ferved 
by  as  able  a  fet  of  men  as  at  any  time  what¬ 
ever.  The  houfe  of  commons  likewife 
would  be  filled  with  as  virtuous  and  difin- 
terefted  members,  and  if  it  pleafed  God  to 
continue  peace  to  this  nation  for  a  few 
years,  I  fhould  not  defpair  to  live  to  fee 
thofe  cruel  taxes  which  lie  fo  heavy  upon 
the  lower  fort  of  people,  particularly  thofe 
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on  foap,  candles  and  beer,  taken  off  under 
the  aufpices  of  annual  parliaments.  And 
th  ere  would  be  this  one  thing  further,  which 
I  ihould  be  fanguine  enough  to  expert  to 
fee  accomplished,  viz.  a  reduction  of  pen- 
fions,  and  the  falaries  of  thofe  places  which 
bring  in  from  two  to  ten  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  much  leflened.  I  build  my  expedi¬ 
tions  upon  this  ground,  that  when  gentle¬ 
men  are  obliged  to  take  the  fenfe  of  their 
conftituents  every  year,  they  will  be  more 
cautious  in  giving  away  the  public  money  ; 
and  when  that  is  once  with-held,  the  hands 
of  bad  minifters  are  tied  ;  neceffity  will 
oblige  them  to  be  much  more  fparing;  if 
gentlemen  were  even  wicked  enough  to 


corrupt  any  weak  ignorant  eledor  to  fell 
that  ineftimable  bleffing,  his  free  voice  of 
eledion,  they  would  then  have  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  do  it.  It  would  be  their  merits 
that  the  next  year  muft  recommend  them 
to  their  conftituents ;  the  minifter  would 
entirely  change  his  fyftem  of  proceeding; 
inftead  of  gaining  a  majority,  if  fuch  a  one 
could  be  procured,  by  money,  he  muft  ac¬ 
quire  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  merits : 
and  whatever  weak  men  may  think  of  fuch 
a  tenure,  experience  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  declares  it  to  be  the  moft 
durable  in  human  nature.  It  is  like  a 
building  founded  on  a  rock,  on  which  a 
glorious  fuperftrudure  might  be  raifed ; 
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there  would  be  no  danger  that  it  would  ever 
fall ;  i(  when  the  rains  defcended,  and  the 
“  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
“  beat  upon  it,  they  could  not  (hake  it.5 
It  might  be  examined  and  admired  by  the 
mod  curious  architect,  while  her  afpiring 
towers  would  contemn  every  tempeftuous 
blaft  ;  die  would  remain  folid  and  fecure  ; 
and  when  worn  out  by  the  hand  of  time, 
would  ftill  preferve  a  venerable  air  of 
grandeur  about  her.  I  diall  conclude  thefe 
confiderations  with  one  more  obfervation 
on  party.  Party  is  the  natural  attendant  on 
power  and  riches,  and  the  more  a  country 
has  to  give,  the  greater  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  there  will  be  to  receive.  Several 
men  of  great  authority  have  declared,  that 
parties  are  not  only  natural,  but  even  necef- 
fary,  in  free  governments ;  like  dorms  in 
the  natural  world,  they  ferve  to  difperfe 
the  ill  humours  that  are  collected  in  it.  For 
though  as  Pope  fings, 

Better  to  fome  perhaps  it  night  appear , 

W ere  there  all  harmony ,  all  concord  here ; 

T hat  air  nor  ocean  never  felt  the  rwind> 

' That  pajjion  never  difeompos  d  the  mind : 
Yet  all fubjifts  by  elemental Jlrife , 

And  pajjions  are  the  elements  of  life . 

So  fings  that  excellent  poet,  and  this  ob¬ 
fervation  is  equally  applicable  to  our  own 
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conftitution ;  for  though  oppofition  be  hot 
always  grounded  upon  juft  and  virtuous 
principles,  yet  is  it  ever  a  curb  to  admini- 
ftration ;  and  though  the  leaders  of  a  party 
may  only  intend  to  overthrow  their  rivals 
in  power,  yet  by  their  attacks  upon  them, 
the  public  reaps  much  benefit,  inafmuch 
as  fuch  contefts  prevent  minifters  from 
purfuing  bold  and  dangerous  meafures, 
which,  if  they  were  uncontrolled  by  an 
oppofition,  they  might  attempt.  Thus 
they  are  compelled  to  adt  with  caution, 
both  in  extending  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  in  difpofing  of  the  public 
money.  The  latter,  in  fadt,  only  is  the 
beft  ground  an  oppofition  can  ftand  upon, 
as  in  promoting  an  enquiry  into  the  dilpo- 
fal  of  the  public  revenues,  they  are  fure  to 
be  joined  by  the  people,  who  are  the  firft 
that  feel  the  extravagances  of  men  in  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  the  whole  eyes  of  the  nation  are  . 
confequently  turned  upon  them,  and  the 
errors  they  commit  are  not  only  expoied  to 
public  view,  but  often  aggravated. 

Another  great  advantage,  fays  a  learned 
author,  that  accrues  to  the  people  from 
this  oppofition,  is,  that  each  party,  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  them  upon  all  occafions,  confti- 
tute  them  judges  of  every  conteft ;  and 
indeed,  to  whom  fhould  they  appeal,  but 
to  thofe  whofe  welfare  is  the  deiign,  or 
pretenfe  of  every  meafure  ?  and  for  whofe 
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happinefs  the  majefty  of  kings,  the  dignity 
of  peers,  and  the  power  of  the  commons, 
were  Singly  instituted.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  end  of  their  institution  ;  and  this 
end  it  is  their  glory  as  well  as  duty  to  ac¬ 
complish  i  for  what  greater  honour  can  be 
done  to  the  three  orders  of  which  our  go¬ 
vernment  is  fo  happily  compofed,  than  to 
look  upon  them  as  they  really  are  ;  that  is,  as 
the  channels  through  which  eafe,  plenty, 
and  Security,  are  derived  to  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  ?  I  make  a  very  wide  difference  between 
a  fadion  and  a  party,  though  the  word  is 
ufed  analogous  by  way  of  reproach,  by  mi¬ 
nisters,  of  thofe  who  disapprove  their  mea¬ 
sures  :  the  former,  I  flatter  myfelf,  no 
longer  exiits  in  this  kingdom,  whatever  it 
did  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury  ;  for  though  the  fathers  of  Several  of 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  now  are  near  the  king  s 
perfon,  wished  perhaps,  out  of  principle,  to 
fee  the  royal  family  dethroned,  yet  I  hope 
the  fons  are  convinced  of  the  imprudence 
of  their  ancestors,  and  will  never  add  in¬ 
gratitude  towards  the  beft  of  kings,  to  the 
mifguided  errors  of  their  predeceSlbrs.  But 
party  is  the  natural  confet|uence  of  liberty  . 
in  all  free  countries  men  have  the  privilege 
of  fpeaking  their  minds ,  and  it  is  only  in 
free  States  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
The  freedom  of  the  prefs  is  never  allowed 

in  arbitrary  governments  ;  and  it  has  always 
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been  the  policy  of  thofe  ftates  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance.  It  is  only  in  com¬ 
monwealths  that  books  can  be  publifhed 
without  the  infpedtion  of  the  magiftrates ; 
and  it  was  doubtlels  an  infringement  on  the 
privilege  of  the  fubjeft  when  an  adt  palled, 
that  nothing  fhould  be  adted  on  the  ftage 
but  what  was  licenfed  by  the  lord  cham¬ 
berlain.  A  noble  earl,  in  his  fpeech  on  that 
occafion,  called  it  “  An  excife  upon  wit  5” 
and  though  wit  may  fometimes  degenerate 
into  fcurrility  and  abufe,  yet  that  is  the  tax 
a  ftatepays  for  its  freedom.  We  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  that  we  fhall  never  fee  an  ex¬ 
tinction  of  party  in  thefe  kingdoms  (I  mean 
an  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  minifters, 
for  thank  God  his  majefty  has  not  an  ene¬ 
my  in  thefe  realms)  till  the  power  of  the 
crown  becomes  fo  great,  either  by  our  na¬ 
tional  debt,  or  the  profufenefs  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  as  to  enable  men  in  power  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  majority  of  the  houfe :  when  that 
comes  to  be  the  cafe,  the  name  of  party 
will  from  that  inftant  be  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  thofe  few,  who  have  any  remains  of 
virtue,  will  then  not  have  the  refolution  to 
oppofe  arbitrary  meafures,  but  will  retire 
in  defpair  to  their  country-feats ;  the  people 
for  a  while  will  kifs  the  rod  that  chaftifes 
them,  till  liberty  making  her  laft  convulfive 
efforts,  and  mankind  having  no  protedtion 
in  the  laws,  will  have  recourfe  to  violence, 
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and  aflembling  together,  murder,  banifli, 
and  divide  among  themfelves  the  lands  of 
their  adverfaries,  till  finding  no  fecurity 
where  there  is  no  law,  in  their  hafte  they 
will  conftitute  a  tyrant. 

Every  man  who  carefully  reads  the  hifto- 
ries  both  of  modern  and  ancient  times,  will 
find  that  a  government  conftituted  as  ours 
mull  be  permanent ;  and  the  wifeft  of  le- 
giflators  have  contrived  it  to  confift  of  king, 
lords  and  commons,  that  thus  by  uniting 
the  excellence  of  a  compound,  they  may 
avoid  the  difadvantage  of  a  fimple  govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  gladiator  appears  upon 
the  ftage,  every  grace,  the  excellence  of 
each  attitude,  all  his  force,  and  even  vic¬ 
tory  itfelf,  depends  on  every  part  of  the 
body  bearing  its  juft  proportion  to  the  reft. 
If  the  true  poife  be  loft,  he  immediately 
becomes  weak,  his  body  is  diftorted,  his 
ftrength  fails  him,  and  he  tumbles  to  the 
ground.  So  is  it  with  a  compound  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  fort.  Such  a  government  re¬ 
mains  firm  and  lafting  as  long  as  it  preferves 
itfelf  equally  poifed  and  balanced.  But  if 
ever  the  corruption  of  the  age  can  feduce 
the  commons  to  give  up  their  privilege  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  or  the  fpirit  of 
ladfion  fo  far  infatuate  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  to  encroach  on  the  juft  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  crown,  there  will  then  be  an 
end  of  government.  The  reftoring  of  an- 
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nual  parliaments  would  entirely  free  us  from 
any  apprehenfion  of  the  former  ;  for  even 
could  we  fuppofe  men,  who  are  chofen  to 
be  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  weak 
enough  to  fet  themfelves  to  fale,  and  be¬ 
come  the  hirelings  of  a  minifter,  yet  their 
actions  would  foon  fhow  the  livery  they 
wore  ;  and  with  what  face  could  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  conftituents,  and  defire  to 
have  their  choice  again  confirmed,  when 
they  were  confcious  they  had  abufed  their 
truft  ?  But  there  is  no  danger  of  their  ever 
being  put  to  fuch  tryal,  as  the  hands  of  the 
crown  are  much  lbrengthened,  and  her  de¬ 
pendents  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  few 
years,  fo  that  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  no 
great  profpedf  of  feeing  annual  parliaments 
reftoredj  for  the  pofleffion  of  power  is  fo 
enticing,  that  few  men  perhaps  can  prevail 
upon  themfelves  to  refign  it.  I  flatter  my- 
ielf,  however,  our  liberties  will  ftill  be  Se¬ 
cured  to  us,  though  probably  not  in  fo 
effectual  a  manner  as  if  the  lenfe  of  the 
people  was  to  be  taken  annually.  How¬ 
ever,  we  fliall  always  find  fome  men  whofe 
virtues  will  not  fuffer  them  to  countenance 
the  illegal  meafures  of  minifters,  and  others 
whofe  motives,  though  they  may  not  be 
quite  fo  upright,  yet  will  prove  equally 
falutary  and  beneficial  to  the  people ;  for 
the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  turned  upon 
them,  and  this  will  oblige  them  to  be  care¬ 
ful 
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ful  how  they  adt.  The  independent  man 
will  obferve  them,  the  ambitious  envy 
them,  the  neceffitous  be  dilTatisfied,  and 
the  wit,  on  the  flighted;  occafion,  ridicule 
them:  thus  the  attention  of  each  is  always 
turned  towards  adminiftration,  whilfl:  both 
fides  appeal  to  the  people,  and  make  them 
the  judges  of  their  refpedtive  condudt. 

It  happened  in  the  laft  century,  that  the 
ambition  of  fome  few,  inftead  of  forming 
an  oppofition  to  the  fervants  of  government, 
made  their  attacks  upon  the  crown  itlelf, 
and  unfortunately  were  too  fuccefsful. 
Party  became  a  fadtion,  and  the  deluded 
people  faw,  when  it  was  too  late,  tyranny 
impofed  upon  them  under  the  fpecious 
fhadow  of  liberty.  This  misfortune  might 
have  been  prevented,  had  that  age  enjoyed 
annual  parliaments  j  the  people  might  have 
united  in  gaining  a  vidtory  over  an  ambiti¬ 
ous  minifter,  but  never  could  have  joined 
in  a  conquefl:  over  their  king  and  confti- 
tution. 

I  fee  this  double  advantage  in  annual 
parliaments,  that  the  people  by  means  ot 
them  have  a  check  upon  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  whether  they  be  too  much  inclined 
towards  prerogative,  or  whether  ambition, 
as  in  the  inftance  before  mentioned,  leads 
them  to  refolve  to  be  independent  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  legiflature.  At  that  time 
they  broke  the  conftitution,  by  putting  it 
c  out 
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out  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to  diflolve 
the  parliament ;  and  they  afterwards  voted 
the.  houfe  of  peers  ufelefs,  by  bringing 
their  fovereign  to  an  ignominious  death. 
But  notwithstanding  the  minds  of  people 
weie  much  deluded,  they  law  their  error, 
though  it  was  then  too  late  to  fee k  a  re¬ 
medy;  they  found  by  experience  how  te¬ 
nacious  men  are  of  power  when  once  dele¬ 
gated  to  them  ;  and  they  likewile  faw  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  make  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  no  further  utility.  While  honours 
and  advantage  are  in  the  hands  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  to  be  delegated  by  them  to  the 
mod:  deferving,  the  ambitious  man  will 
wear  a  mafic,  and  vice  will  outwardly  carry 
the  appearance  of  virtue ;  for  though  vari¬ 
ous  paffions  may  milguide  the  minds  of  the 
many,  yet  every  one,  however  vicious  his 
own  conduct  may  be,  cannot  help  admiring 
the  good  and  honed:  man ;  and  where  the 
people  are  uncorrupted  and  left  to  a  free 
choice,  virtue  and  merit  lead  the  way  to 
honour  and  dignities :  when  the  contrary 
effedt  appears,  it  foretells  the  dedruftion  of 
a  date.  Rome,  by  fad  experience,  verifies 
the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  So  long  as  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  prevailed,  a  Roman  facri- 
ficed  his  own,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
every  other  perfonal  intered,  to  the  intered 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  when  corrup¬ 
tion  and  venality  fucceeded,  the  common 
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welfare  was  confidered  no  otherwife  than 
in  fubordination  to  private  views.  The 
principal  men,  inftead  of  making  their 
grandeur  and  glory  confift,  as  they  for¬ 
merly  had  done,  in  the  rays  which  the 
grandeur  and  liberty  of  the  commonwealth 
reflected  on  them,  confidered  themfelves 
now  as  individuals,  and  not  citizens,  and 
each  would  flhine  with  his  own  light.  To 
this  purpofe  alone  they  employed  the  com¬ 
mands  they  had  of  armies,  the  government 
of  provinces,  and  the  influence  they  ac¬ 
quired  over  the  people.  Upon  principles  of 
the  fame  nature  their  inferiors  attached 
themfelves  to  the  great ;  and  that  zeal  and 
induftry,  nay,  that  very  courage  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  which  had  formerly  been  exerted 
in  the  fervice  ot  the  commonwealth,  were 
now  exerted,  by  means  of  corruption  and 
venality,  in  favour  of  Marius  or  Sylla, 
Caefar  or  Pompey,  as  their  different  inte- 
refts  fwayed. 

Thus  we  have  feen  what  is  the  bane  and 
deftrudtion  of  every  free  government;  and 
as  the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  fuch, 
that  laws  are  neceffary  to  reflrain  the  vici- 
cious  and  reward  the  virtuous  and  the  good  j 
as  wealth  and  riches  are  the  fruits  of  pains 
and  indulfry,  and  vidtory  is  the  reward  of 
courage  and  perfeverance,  fo  in  ifates,  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity  fhould  be  diftributed  to 
thofe  who  excel  in  merit.  While  this  is 
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the  policy,  our  armies  fhall  triumph  in  the 
field,  judgement  fhall  guide  in  the  cabinet, 
and  unanimity  join  and  unite  the  body  of 
the  people.  For  as  nature  hath  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  all  an  emulation  to  excell, 
virtue  but  turns  the  tide  of  the  paffions, 
and  makes  mankind,  inflead  of  defiring 
thofe  tranfient  toys  which  fortune  indifcri- 
minately  beflows,  apply  themfelves  to  fome- 
what  more  lafting.  She  teaches  the  mind 
to  afpire  to  more  fubflantial  bkffings,  blef- 
fings  which  fecure  comfort  to  the  pofTeffor, 
advantage  to  our  country,  and  admiration 
from  all  poflerity. 


FINIS, 


